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ADDRESS. 

The most pressing question of the day is — Whether Gold 
shall henceforth be the mastee or the SERVANT of the 
People. 

For nearly forty years, the productive classes of this nation 
have been labouring under the oppressive effects of a grievous 
social error. During that period, our rulers have blindly de- 
creed that the increasing commerce of this country shall be 
carried on with a diminishing quantity of legal tender money. 

Successive Parliamentary Committees have been appointed, 
professedly to consider this question; but they have been 
" packed," in order to secure verdicts in favour of the system 
recommended by the first Lord Liverpool and by the late Sir 
Robert Peel, and now earnestly upheld by Lord Overstone 
and the bullionists. Under this system, the rule has been — 
No Gold no $otes — no Notes no Money — depressed industry 
■ — the operative in the Workhouse — and the manufacturer in 
the Gazette. 

Under the operation of this system, property in all its forms 
is liable, at frequently recurring intervals, to fearful deprecia- 
tion; while the expatriation by wholesale of the stalwart sons 
of England has left us, in time of need, dependent on foreign 
mercenaries for the maintenance of our national honour. 
Thousands, too, of the working classes who remain with us have 
been recently meeting in the streets of the Metropolis, to pray 
lor means of emigration. These men are destitute, not because 
they are unwilling to labour, nor because raw material and 
real capital are wanting; but merely because we want, for the 
employment of industry, a sufficient medium of interchange 
to provide the labouring classes with profitable employment. 

With these facts before us, and with an evident disposition 
on the part of those in power to perpetuate all the evils of 
this pernicious Monetary System, it behoves each manufac- 
turer, merchant, and tradesman to demand, through his repre- 
sentative in Parliament, a sincere and searching inquiry into 
the action of our Currency Laws. 

Every man who has suffered under the unparalleled fluctu- 
ations and ruinously high rates of interest, to which Peel's 
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"great experiment" has given rise, should strive to establish a 
system of currency which shall provide ample employment for 
the labourer; and which shall not leave the employer of labour 
at the mercy of the usurer. Experience proves that this can 
be effected. 

The universal cry should be, "No Bank Monopoly- 
Free Trade in Gold." 

It is the duty, no less than the interest, of every man to 
exercise all the influence he may possess, to procure, not an 
evasive inquiry "into the operation of the Acts of 1844 and 
1845," but a full, fair, and impartial investigation of the 
whole question of our Money Laws. And, having obtained 
that, to insist upon their being established in future upon 
principles of equity and justice, uncontaminated by monopoly, 
so that all classes may be able to obtain " a fair day's wage for 
a fair day's work." 

Andrew Spottiswoode, Chairman. 

Full information on this subject can be obtained by applica- 
tion to the Central Currency Committee, 16, Manchester 
Buildings, Westminster, where all Communications are re- 
quested to be addressed to Mr. Alexander Wilson, Hon. 
Secretary. 

Funds are necessary, in order to the effectual circulation of 
sound and truthful information on a question so much per- 
verted and misunderstood. Contributions in aid of the Com- 
mittee to be paid at the Temple Bar Branch of the London 
and Westminster Bank, 207, Strand, London. 
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SHALL PEEL'S BILL BE REPEALED? 



1. Peel's Bill professed to restore cash payments as they 
existed before the Bank Restriction in 1797; but it in- 
troduced a totally different system of money, • — ■ which sys- 
tem received its complement, as it is called, by the Bank 
Charter Act of 1844. The one measure depends on the 
other, and they must stand or fall together. Under the 
name of Peel's Bill, therefore, we include its complement, 
of which Lord Overstone is the reputed author. 

2. Peel's Bill deprived us of the use of silver money, 
except as a token, to the amount of 40s. Hence, silver has 
now no existence as a legal tender to any larger amount; 
whereas silver coin had ever been before, with one short 
interval, from 1774 to 1784, legally payable to any extent. 

3. By Peel's Bill sovereigns are made a legal tender 
only when they are of full weight. Before that time 
guineas were a legal tender if they had not lost more than 
one grain. 

4. Peel's Bill made it " lawful for any person to export 
the gold or silver coin of the realm to parts beyond the seas/' 
which export had been before that time strictly prohibited 
from the earliest period. 

5. Peel's Bill put a stop to the issue of one pound notes 
in England and Wales, while it allowed their issue in Scot- 
land and Ireland. 

6. Peel's Bill set limits to the issue of all bank notes, 
exaept those of the Bank of England. 

7. Peel's Bill compelled the Bank of England to restrict 
its issues in amount, so as always to keep its notes at par 
with gold. 
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8. Peel's Bill deprived the holders of Exchequer Bills 
of the right they had previously possessed to pay them into 
the Exchequer for taxes when they were below par. 

9. Peel's Bill deprived the country of the use of Ex- 
chequer money, as legal tenders in payment of taxes, 
a privilege which it had enjoyed for more than 700 
years ! . ' 

10. Peel's Bill took away the power which the industrious 
classes previously enjoyed, of adding taxation, so far as it 
was right to be done, to the natural value of their com- 
modities. 

11. Peel's Bill was thus made the instrument of relieving 
the rich and unproductive classes from the taxation which 
had previously been levied on them by means of the en- 
hanced prices of the goods they bought. 

12. Peel's Bill at one stroke deprived the poor man of 
his remedy against the rich, and changed the incidence of 
all indirect taxation from the parties on whom it was in- 
tended to fall, to those who ought not to have been made 
liable to it. 

13. The amount of customs and excise duties levied 
when Peel's Bill was passed, was about thirty-three mil- 
lions a year. The amount is now forty millions. 

14. Peel's Bill has forced the industrious classes generally, 
but the poor more especially, to pay these large sums out 
of their labour, to the great benefit of the rich. 

15. Since Peel's Bill passed, these sums in the aggregate 
have exceeded the amount of the National Debt. 

16. Peel's Bill having taken away the means whereby the 
people were enabled to charge to the wealthy consumers of 
their goods the indirect taxation to which they had been 
liable, it is but just that the taxes, which cannot now be 
represented by Exchequer money, should cease to be levied. 
If this principle be conceded, the wealthy classes will have 
to pay from fifty to sixty millions a year in direct taxation. 

17. Peel's Bill has not only thrown the burden of these 
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taxes on the wrong parties, but it has also added to their 
weight, by adding to the value of the money in which they 
are levied. 

18. During the war, the Exchange against England was, 
for a time, as high as 30 per cent. By the time that Bill 
was passed, it was reduced to par. The foreigner profited 
in proportion by all Bills falling due in the interim. 

19. Prom 1811 to 1818, the dollars by which the Bank 
of England represented the fractions of our paper pound, 
were only worth 15s., as compared with the gold pound, 
and they could scarcely be kept in circulation at that rate. 
The three shilling and eighteen penny tokens, made the 
value no more than 13s. 4d. 

20. According to these estimates, the National Debt was, 
by Peel's Bill, increased in weight one-third, and the annual 
taxation of the country was increased in weight one-third. 

21. All private debts, rents, loans, mortgages, etc., were 
increased in weight one-third. 

22. Peel's Bill rendered necessary the repeal of the 
Usury Laws, in order to its further complement. 

23. Peel's Bill has led to the expatriation of millions of 
our most useful men. The drones have expelled the bees. 
It has led to the emigration of that class of men who are the 
producers of all the wealth. Sir Wm. Petty, in the reign 
of Charles II., estimated every man who left Ireland at a 
loss to that country of £80. What do we lose by the 
departure of an Englishman in these days? Say it has cost 
the country no more than £100 to educate and make him 
what he is, and that we are sending our able-bodied men 
away to foreign countries at the rate of the third of a 
million every year, we incur a loss of one hundred millions 
sterling every third year. We had better make a present 
every third year to other countries of fat cattle to the 
amount of one hundred millions sterling, for the loss would 
not be greater, and they could not.be made to take an active 
part against us. 
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24. Peel's Bill is now preventing the nation from de- 
riving the full advantage of the most remarkable event 
of modern times, viz., the discovery of immense quantities 
of Gold in California and Australia. 

25. For 100 years before Peel's Bill became the law of 
the land, the rate of interest was never higher than 5 per 
cent. From the passing of that Bill in 1819, till 1844, the 
rate of interest varied four times, between 4 and 6 per cent. 
But from May, 1844, till the present time, March, 1857, 
there have been no fewer than forty-five changes, varying 
from 2 to 9J per cent, as the Bank of England's minimum 
rate. By these frequent and excessive fluctuations, all en- 
gagements in business, whatever may be the judgment, 
skill, and knowledge with which they are entered on, are 
reduced to the character of a gambling transaction; and 
those establishments are especially endangered, which have 
to pay a large amount of weekly wages out of discounts. 

Central Currency Committee, 
16, Manchester Buildings, Westminster, 
April, 1857. 
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OUGHT MONEY TO BE THE SEEVANT OF 
THE PEOPLE OR THEIR MASTER? 

A "Writer in the ," Times" paper, who calls himself 
" Mercator," evidently thinks that man was made for the 
service of money. On the assumption that man is made 
for money, and that money is made of gold, "Mercator" 
claims, in support of this golden idol, a degree of devoted- 
ness which would do credit to the worshippers of the great 
Indian Juggernaut. It is true, that " Mercator" does not 
call upon his fellow-worshippers to prostrate their bodies to 
he crushed under the wheels of their idol's gigantic car; 
but he expects them to surrender to their golden idol some 
things which to many Englishmen are of more value than 
their lives. The credit, the reputation, and the industry of 
the people ought, according to " Mercator's" creed, to be 
sacrificed whenever a drain of gold from the coffers of the 
Bank of England demands it. The value of funded pro- 
perty, railway property, manufactured goods, Colonial 
produce, and, indeed, every kind of property, except gold, 
together with the wages of labour, are all to be sacrificed 
rather than suffer the supremacy of gold to be endangered. 

"No pressing evil," says " Mercator," " can be removed 
" without the strain and effort of a determined struggle 
" or the painfulness of some present sacrifice." And then, 
on the assumption that gold is the supreme good, he tells 
us that when all the civilised world is competing for it, 
* no country can retain its due proportion which will not 
" consent to pay the necessary price, in the form of a high 
"rate of interest." 

With much philosophical coolness " Mercator" ridicules 
the weakness of those persons who shrink from the idea of 
sacrificing their property, in order that the Bank of 
England may obtain two or three extra millions of sove- 
reigns in this general scramble. A drain of gold from the 
coffers of the Bank of England is, with " Mercator," the 
one great evil which must be avoided, although British 
skill and industry, and all British property also, except 
gold, should be sacrificed to avoid it. " When peculiar 
" causes create a general and severe demand for the pre- 
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" cious metals," Common-sense would say, " Find a temporary 
substitute for them, as Great Britain did in 1797 and 1847, 
and as France did in 1848." In each of those instances, the 
"general and severe demand" was instantly checked, and 
very naturally so ; for as soon as the monopoliser of the pre- 
cious metals found that the people in these great commer- 
cial nations could carry on their transactions almost as well 
without the precious metals as with them, the monopoly 
ceased to be profitable, and the bullion-market soon became 
sufficiently supplied ; but " Mercator" recommends us to 
act upon the opposite policy. " When peculiar causes 
" create a general and severe demand for the precious 
' ' metals " ; and the precious metals are in the way of being 
monopolised by speculative money-dealers, the more they 
are monopolised, the more "'Mercator" urges the people to 
contend for them, thus aggravating the evil instead of 
counteracting it. 

Those who employ our manufacturing population have 
first to complete their commodities, then to sell them, then 
to get their value represented in Bills of Exchange, and, 
finally, to get the Bills discounted. Nearly the same 
routine has to be gone through by those who are engaged 
in house-building, ship-building, coal and stone-getting and 
mining in all its branches, before hundreds of thousands of 
working people employed therein can receive their weekly 
wages. Book-publishing is very slow in obtaining a cash 
return, involving a large preliminary outlay, and it must, 
therefore, call into existence a large amount of Bills of 
Exchange in passing through its various processes. These 
transactions, and numerous others of a like kind, together 
with the general wholesale and retail trade of the nation, 
and the large amount of outlay employed in agriculture, 
and in the shipping trade, for which there is always a slow 
return, necessarily require an immense amount of credit 
money in the form of Bills of Exchange to be always in 
existence — Bills not representing gold, but in many 
instances representing commodities of infinitely more real 
value than gold. The total amount of this kind of credit- 
money constantly afloat in this nation has a tendency to 
increase as the products of industry increase; the greater 
the amount of our commodities the greater the amount 
of the bills to represent them ; and at this time the amount 
of these bills in this country is probably equal to two 
hundred millions of pounds sterling. 

By our present Money Laws, the power of converting 
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these Bills of Exchange into smaller money, adapted for 
the payment of wages, is made to depend entirely upon the 
amount of gold there may be in the coffers of the Bank of 
England. Two or three millions above the average amount . 
may bring the rate of discount down to 2\ per cent, per 
annum, causing the plough, the loom, and the sail to be in 
full requisition; while two or three millions under the aver- 
age may run the rate of discount up to 6 or 7 per cent, for 
Bills of the first class, and may probably subject many 
parties, well deserving of credit, but who have not access 
to the best market, to pay 10 or 12 per cent., or whatever 
rate certain intermediate money-dealers choose to charge ; for 
the money borrower is rarely in a position to contest the 
matter very strongly with the money lender, by which 
means the profits of the plough, the loom, and the sail, are 
made to pass away from the productive classes to the class 
of unproductive money-dealers. Thus, upon a few millions 
of gold sovereigns, more or less, in the Bank coffers, de- 
pends the regular and profitable employment of our working 
classes, and the prosperity or the ruin of their employers; 
and according to the well-known testimony of the late 
Lord Ashburton (better known to some persons as Alex- 
ander Baring), it has oftentimes been in the power of two 
or three combined large capitalists so to influence the, 
supply of gold to the Bank of England, as to produce either 
a scarcity or a surplus of it, thereby making our present 
monetary system a source of increased wealth to themselves, 
and to those who, as money dealers and bankruptcy law- 
yers, thrive upon the ruin of their neighbours. 

The productive classes are generally too intent upon 
their industrial pursuits to acquaint themselves with the 
mystery of money; and thus they become an easy prey to 
those who are acquainted with it, and who may be less de- 
sirous of promoting the good of their neighbours, and the 
general prosperity of their country, than of getting for 
themselves 10 or 20 per cent, interest for their money. 
Under our present Money Laws, these parties can accom- 
plish their object by making gold their own servant, but a 
tyrannical master to their unfortunate customers. 

"Mercator" thinks the present system admirable. He 
appears to be unable to discriminate between the character 
of the money which foreign commerce requires, and that 
which is required for home purposes, — between Barter- 
money and Tribute-money. Intrinsic value is essential to 
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Barter-money; but it is not essential tliat Barter-money 
should consist of gold or silver; it may consist of any ex- 
changeable commodity. But intrinsic value is not essential 
• to Tribute-money. The recent history of our own country 
shews that the sanction of State authority can make a Bank 
Note or an Exchequer Tally fulfil the purposes of tribute 
money as effectually as a piece of stamped gold. In our 
present monetary system both principles are adopted; but 
instead of being harmonised and amalgamated, they are 
made to be antagonistic to each other. While Bills of 
Exchange, representing in pounds sterling the value of all 
sorts of commodities to an unlimited amount, are allowed 
to exist in the circulation, and while the people are called 
upon to pay 60 or 70 millions a year for taxes, the power 
of legally redeeming these enormous liabilities is made to 
depend solely upon one commodity — Gold — a commodity 
of foreign and uncertain production, and, until lately, of 
very limited supply, of which' the Bank of England does 
not, even now, possess a sufficient amount to pay the whole 
of its own liabilities, were they to be strictly demanded. 
In fact, our present monetary system is founded upon the 
absurd principle, that " a part may be equal to the whole." 

If "• Mercator " can be brought to perceive the distinction 
there is between Barter-money and Tribute-money, he may 
then possibly discover that Gold is not the only thing en- 
titled to be considered as Capital ; and as all capital is the 
offspring of labour and skill, so he may, perhaps,,be brought 
to see that the productive classes of this nation, when pro- 
perly taken care of and duly remunerated, are of far more 
value to the state than all our accumulations of money. 

Lord Bacon has said in his essays, " Money is like muck, 
"no good except it be spread"; but the essays of "Mer- 
cator " would reverse the maxim. Let the reader determine 
which is the wiser philosopher ! 

"Mercator" and his party are like British farmers of a 
former day, who, not understanding the right use of manure, 
suffered their farms to be impoverished, while their manure 
heaps were accumulating; but farmers of the present day 
have wisely reversed this policy, to their own profit and the 
benefit of the nation. Our statesmen, in cultivating and 
employing our national resources, will do well to profit by 
the example; then may we hope to see Money made the Ser- 
vant of the people, and not their Master. 
February 5th, 1857. 
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THE BANK CHARTER ACT. 

The " Times" paper assures us, that the Currency Question 
is now to have a fair and full investigation, and to receive 
a just and righteous decision; and Mr. Cayley, the Member 
for the North Riding, tells us, that, if it be so, it will be the 
first time that the subject has been fairly dealt with. If the 
decision rested upon the unanimous verdict of twelve or even 
five unprejudiced men, who were honestly desirous of ascer- 
taining the truth, and nothing but the truth, there might 
be some hope; but when the jury may be partly composed 
of men whose political reputation must suffer if the Act of 
1844 be condemned, and when a bare majority of votes may 
be more than a counterbalance for the clearest and strongest 
evidence on the opposite side, it is hoping almost against 
hope to expect an impartial decision. 

There is, perhaps, no source more prolific of error than 
the principle acted upon by Committees and Boards of 
Directors of allowing an issue to rest upon a mere majority 
of votes; for whenever it may happen that several of the 
members of those committees may have private prejudices 
or personal interests to serve, it is scarcely likely that they 
should come to a truthful decision. The man would be 
deemed a fool or a knave, or perhaps both, who should 
assert that two wrong opinions were equal to one right 
opinion, or that two prejudiced witnesses were equal to one 
that was unprejudiced; yet it is to be feared, that many 
questions of great importance have often been decided 
by three wrong opinions in opposition to two right ones. 
In the investigation relative to the panic of 1847 and the 
Act of 1844, which took place in the Committees in the two 
Houses of Parliament in 1848, it is well known that the 
Committee of the House of Lords condemned the Act of 
1844 as one principal cause of the panic: while it is equally 
well known that an opposite opinion was affirmed by twelve 
votes against ten in the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons: it is obvious, therefore, that the majority of votes, 
either in the Lords or in the Commons, must have been 
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wrong — it is impossible that two opposite decisions could 
be right. 

In cases of dispute affecting property to the most trifling 
amount, the laws of England require the unanimous verdict 
of a jury, or the decision of an equity judge whose personal 
reputation is involved in the wisdom and impartiality of 
his decision; but in the making of our laws a mere majority 
of votes oftentimes determines the question, and if the de- 
cision be wrong, the responsibility is so divided that every 
one thinks it rests upon some one else rather than himself. 
No wonder that, under this system of making and multiply- 
ing laws, one of our courts should often be in conflict with 
another, and that justice should be crucified between them, 
while their unhappy victims may be torn to pieces by a set 
of rapacious lawyers. 

To every one who wishes for a final and a just settlement 
of the Currency Question, it must be matter of regret, that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer's personal knowledge of 
the subject should be so imperfect, and that his mind should 
be so pre-occupied with party opinions, as appears to be 
the case from his speech in the House of Commons on the 
6th instant. In commencing the debate on the Bank 
Charter Act, Sir George C. Lewis appears to have assumed, 
that on the resumption of cash payments in 1819 our mo- 
netary system was restored to the same state as in 1797, 
when cash payments were suspended. He states, that, by 
Peel's Act of 1819, " the value of the currency was restored 
" after a long period of suspension of cash payments," etc. 

Many persons suppose, as Sir George appears to suppose, 
that the old system of currency was thus restored. This is a 
mistake. By Peel's Act an entirely new system of money 
was introduced — a system which his own father, and many 
other men of equal experience, foresaw would produce the 
monetary troubles which immediately followed its adoption, 
and which, since that time, have been repeatedly renewed. 

Had the old system of cash payments been really restored 
in 1819, many of those troubles would have been avoided, 
as any unprejudiced person, who will take the trouble to 
reflect upon the following remarks, may easily discover. 

Under the old system, all debts, including the National 
Debt, were legally redeemable in the coin of the realm, 
either silver or gold. If the silver money bore the king's 
stamp upon it, it was a legal tender to any amount, although 
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it might be considerably worn down below its original 
weight. Mr. Spooner, speaking in the debate of the 6th 
instant, mentions that silver coin was a legal tender to the 
amount of £25 by tale, and above that amount by weight. 
It is true that a temporary Act to this effect was passed in 
1774, but it ceased to exist in March, 1784, and from the 
latter date to the time when cash payments were suspended 
in 1797, twenty shillings or forty sixpences constituted a 
legal pound sterling as truly as a guinea represented one 
pound one shilling sterling. 

In 1816 the silver money was recoined, and it was then 
made a legal tender to the amount of forty shillings only. 
While bank notes continued to be a legal tender for all 
larger sums of money, this restriction on the legal power of 
silver coin was not felt: but by the Act of 1819 the Na- 
tional Debt, and all other debts above forty shillings, were 
no longer legally redeemable in bank notes, but in gold coin 
alone. Even this gold coin if it had lost one grain in its 
weight by wear was no longer legal money, notwithstand- 
ing the legal stamp upon it, although it has been tolerated 
in the circulation, except at such times as the Exchequer or 
the Bank of England have thought proper to refuse it. 
Thus, by the new system, it is the material of which the 
coin is made, and not the coin of the realm, that is our legal 
money. This distinction at first sight may not appear im- 
portant, but the serious evils to which it has exposed us are 
made manifest by what took place in 1817. In that year 
the Directors of the Bank of England had voluntarily but 
gradually resumed cash payments. All went on very satis- 
factorily until the Directors appeared to have completed 
their work ; but they had scarcely completed their task, and 
voluntarily made themselves liable to be called upon to 
provide sovereigns for all their notes, before their laudable 
object was entirely frustrated by the financial operations of 
the French Government, and actually frustrated by the use 
of money borrowed from our own country. 

Shortly after the Bank of England had begun to resume 
cash payments, the French Government deemed it desirable 
to replenish their gold circulation, and for this purpose 
their agents negotiated a loan in the London Money Market. 
With the money thus obtained they purchased gold for the 
French Mint. The price of gold in the market at that time 
was 80s. 6c?. per oz., but by collecting bank notes and taking 
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them to the Bank of England to be exchanged for the 
sovereigns then newly coined, the agents of the French 
Government could of course obtain the gold at our Mint 
price of 77s. \0\d. per oz. By this means the Bank of 
England was in a short time drained of several millions of 
gold sovereigns at the rate of 77s. lO^d., which she had no 
means of replacing at a less price than 80s. 6d. per oz. No 
doubt there were other parties who took advantage of these 
circumstances to demand sovereigns at the Bank, which, 
after merely melting down into bullion, they could re-sell 
to the Bank at a large profit. To stop this drain of 
sovereigns, so ruinous to the Bank of England and so im- 
poverishing to our national circulation, the British Govern- 
ment was obliged to renew the Bank Restriction Act in 
1818, and to continue it until it was superseded by the Act 
of 1819. 

Now it is obvious that all this mischief would have been 
averted if our silver coin had been a legal tender in 1817 in 
the same manner as it had formerly been: for then the 
Bank of England could have checked this unfair demand 
for gold by offering silver coin in payment, so long as the 
Market price of gold exceeded its Mint price, and by 
drawing silver from Prance in exchange for French Bank 
Notes, just the same as Gold was drawn from us in 
exchange for Bank of England Notes, and then the 
cash payments which the Bank Directors had voluntarily 
commenced would in all probability have been perpetuated : 
but, for want of this alternative, the Bank of England lost 
its gold, trade was paralyzed, the public were put to great 
inconvenience, and the Bestriction Act was obliged to be 
renewed.* 

In 1819, when it was again proposed to resume cash 
payments, our rulers, instead of profiting by the sad expe- 
rience of 1817, and restoring to the silver coin of the realm, 
as well as to the gold coin, that legal tender power which it 
possessed in 1797, were induced by the late Sir Robert 
Peel and his coadjutors to adopt the new system, which has 
been described, and which has since subjected us to fre- 
quent repetitions of a drain of gold, and to many disastrous 

* See " Political Economy Illustrated by Sacred History," pub- 
lished by Messrs. Seeley & Co., London. In Part II. of this little 
work, the reader may see these facts, and many others bearing upon 
the same question, fully and circumstantially stated. 
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consequences similar to those we had experienced in 1817, 
although latterly the Bank Directors have been permitted 
to throw the burden of the losses chiefly upon the public. 
And now, in consequence of the total repeal of the Usury 
Laws, the profits of the Bank and of those bankers and 
money-dealers who adopt its policy, are often increased by 
the operations of the screw, just in proportion as the pro- 
ductive classes and their employers are punished. From 
these remarks it will be seen that Sir George is mistaken 
in supposing that the system of cash payments adopted 
in 1819 was a restoration of the former system, which had 
existed in 1797. 

Another mistaken assumption is adopted by Sir George, 
which he probably would not have fallen into if he had 
been better acquainted with our monetary history. Having 
raised the question of " What is the meaning of a pound 
" note?" he replies, " It is simply a promise to pay on de- 
"mand to the bearer, at the place where the note is issued, 
" the sum of one sovereign." 

In this assumption Sir George appears not to be aware 
that " pound notes" existed in our circulation long before 
there were any golden sovereigns for them to represent. 
There were no gold sovereigns until 1816; and for nine- 
teen years prior to that date, the " pound note" of the Bank 
of England was in itself the absolute and legal " pound 
" sterling." In reference to it all the debts and taxes of the 
nation were contracted, and in it they were legally redeem- 
able. It was the circulating and exact representative of one 
pound in the national revenue, and in every ledger account 
and every rent-roll in the kingdom. The amount of bank 
notes in circulation being always considerably below the 
annual demand for taxes, they were in constant and regular 
requisition for the transactions between the government and 
the people, and their exchangeable value was thus kept 
perfectly steady and uniform — not only in relation to the 
national revenue, but in relation to all other money pay- 
ments within the realm : so far, therefore, from the " pound 
" note" being a promise to pay a golden sovereign, as Sir 
George has assumed, the Market price of gold itself was 
determined by the bank note. The bank note was in 
reality the legal standard by which the value of the precious 
metals, as well as all other commodities, was estimated and 
determined in the nation. More than five hundred millions 
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of our National Debt were borrowed in those bank notes, 
and the interest agreed to be paid in the same money. 
With this explanation, Sir George will probably see that it 
is very illogical for us now to assume that those five hun- 
dred millions of funded bank notes could really represent 
five hundred millions of golden sovereigns, which were un- 
known, even by name, when the money was borrowed. 

Taking the most stringent view of the cash value of those 
bank notes, they could not be understood to represent any 
other coin of the realm than that in which they would have 
been legally payable if specie payments had never been 
suspended, and, as before observed, twenty shillings or forty 
sixpences in silver, though much worn below their original 
weight, would then have been a pound sterling in specie as 
legally as -f -J parts of a golden guinea. 

The original and only true metallic pound is a pound weight 
of silver, which, in the first instance, was divided into two 
hundred and forty pennies or pennyweights. This was the 
pound sterling at the Norman Conquest, and for some 
reigns afterwards; and, while it was the custom of the 
nation to pay its taxes in kind, and the transactions of the 
people with each other were conducted chiefly on the barter 
system, the original pound sterling might answer very well. 
But the various weights of gold and silver by which the 
pound sterling has been subsequently represented in this 
nation have been purely arbitrary. Formerly, it depended 
npon the mere will of the monarch ; now it depends upon 
the will of Parliament. Parliament may declare that 
5dwts. 3grs. of standard gold shall be coined and called a 
sovereign, and that this sovereign shall be a legal tender for 
any debt or tax of one pound sterling, upon precisely the 
same arbitrary principle as a bank note was made a pound 
sterling during the French War; but to say, as the late Sir 
Robert Peel once said, that 5dwts. 3grs. of gold is in itself 
a pound sterling, and that the royal impression is merely 
affixed to determine its weight and quality, is just as absurd 
as it would be to assert that 5dwts. 3grs. of standard gold 
is 12oz. of standard silver. 

Sir George is quite right in arguing that our national 
contracts ought to be honestly fulfilled; but he should re- 
member that justice is due to the tax-payer as well as the 
tax-receiver, and that it can never be just, by an ex post 
facto law, to convert that portion of our National Debt 
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which was borrowed prior to the year 1816 into any other 
kind of money than that which previously existed in 1797, 
when cash payments were suspended, viz., the coin of the 
realm, either silver or gold. 

The elastic principle of justice, acted upon by Parlia- 
mentary Committees, has received some extraordinary illus- 
trations in our monetary history during the last thirty-eight 
years. The Committee of which the late Sir Eobert Peel 
was chairman in 1819, absolutely excluded from the Com- 
mittee-room all the witnesses connected with the Bank of 
England. Some of the Bank Directors sought access to 
the Committee-room; and, if admitted, they would no doubt 
have impressed upon the Committee the unfortunate result 
of their recent attempt to resume cash payments, and the 
cause of its failure; but their attempt was of no use; a 
majority of the Committee had made up their minds to 
support the new system, and they were resolved not to hear 
any one who was opposed to their views — at least, so 
Mr. Tierney stated in Parliament; his words are " It was an 
" extraordinary truth, that from the moment it " {the new 
system) " was agreed upon, no human being was consulted 
"as to its effects. It was made a point of honour that the 
' 1 Directors should have no communication with the Com- 
"mittee; they were tabooed and driven out of the room, 
" and day after day performed at the door a melancholy 
"quarantine." — Hansard, vol. xl. p. 733. Mr. Tierney was 
himself on the Committee, and one of the earliest and most 
consistent advocates for the resumption of cash payments : 
but he was so astonished at the unfairness of these pro- 
ceedings, and the reckless zeal of those members of the 
Committee who had only just become converts to bullionism, 
that, in common justice to the Bank Directors, he deemed 
it right to make these communications to the House. Such 
was the treatment that the Directors of the Bank of England 
received from a Committee of the House of Commons on our 
monetary system in 1819, over which the late Sir Eobert 
Peel presided. 

In another Committee on the same question in 1848, in 
which the same Sir Eobert Peel was the most influential 
member, not only were the Governor, Deputy Governor, 
and a former Governor of the Bank of England admitted as 
witnesses, but on their testimony and that of Mr. Samuel 
Jones Loyd (who the " Times" tells us was the real author 
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of the Act of 1844), a Report was sanctioned by a slender 
majority of 12 to 10 in favour of that Act, which decision 
virtually annulled the testimony of the thirteen other wit- 
nesses who had been examined, and whose testimony was at 
least equally disinterested and equally deserving of attention 
with that of the four witnesses on the opposite side. As 
before observed, this Report of the Commons was in direct 
opposition to the Report of the Lords upon the same 
question. 

And now, when another Committee on the Bank Charter 
Act is appointed, involving considerations vitally affecting 
our monetary system and the charter of the Bank of Eng- 
land — a question in which the Governor of the Bank of 
England cannot fail to be a most interested party — incre- 
dible as it may seem, a gentleman occupying that post has 
scarcely taken his seat in the House of Commons before he 
is nominated by the Chancellor of the Exchequer upon this 
Committee, which of course gives him the power of be- 
coming a judge as well as a party in his own cause: thus 
verifying the old saying, " that one man may steal a horse, 
while another may not be allowed to look over the hedge." 

February 18, 1857. 
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TO THE PRODUCING CLASSES OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 



Fellow Countrymen: 

Awake to your own interests, and make one bold and 
united effort to set industry free. Embrace the opportunity 
offered by a new Parliament, to insist upon a full, fair, and 
sifting investigation into our money laws. The labouring 
man and his employer, are both enthralled by our iniquitous 
monetary system. This has produced a chronic condition of 
dear money, with high and fluctuating rates of interest, 
ruinous to the working and productive classes generally, 
while it fills the pockets of the wealthy money-paid classes. 

The working man is a seller of produce, and a buyer of 
money. His wages are really a portion of the produce of 
his own labour; and, on the high or low price of this pro- 
duce, must depend the power of his employer to pay him 
high or low wages. From our restrictve monetary laws, 
prices cannot rise in proportion to our high taxation; and 
the producing classes, unable to recover from the purchaser 
the taxes on produce, are unjustly made to bear the whole 
burden of taxation, while those who have no produce to 
sell, but are only buyers, escape from it altogether. 

In a highly-taxed country like ours, a rise in prices, pro- 
portionate to our taxation, is absolutely essential to the 
prosperity of the working man, and the productive interests 
generally; for this throws the tax from labour to property, 
and gives a stimulus to industry, which creates a demand 
for labour and increased wages. But low prices leave the 
employer with reduced means of employing and rewarding 
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labour; and the sure consequence is depressed industry and 
a starving population. 

This is our present condition, under a monetary system 
which is framed to keep down prices. And we may de- 
pend upon it, pauperism must be the sure result of low 
prices in a highly-taxed country. 

Do you ask, how is money made thus dear? I reply, it 
is because we make it wholly dependent upon the possession 
of one commodity, GOLD, and declare by law, that however 
great the extent of our general wealth, we shall have no 
medium for its interchange, unless we make this of the metal 
gold, or of notes representing gold. And, instead of taking- 
measures to retain in the country this our gold currency, 
for the home purposes for which it was constructed, we 
actually offer a bounty upon the export of it; and, in con- 
sequence, it is continually sent abroad as merchandise, in 
preference to our manufactures. And no money being sub- 
stituted for what is thus sent abroad, and our wealth, and 
the population among whom it is to be distributed, continu- 
ing as before the drain took place, scarcity of money ensues 
— demand in consequence increases — the value of what 
remains is enhanced — and the producing classes are com- 
pelled to part with more of the fruits of their labour for this 
artificially dear money, and which they must still furnish in 
the same quantity in payment of taxes, rates, etc. And 
those whose incomes consist of a fixed amount of money, are, 
of course proportionally enriched by this increased value of 
money, because they still receive the same number of those 
now more valuable pounds, and can command, in conse- 
quence, more of everything valuable. Thus, the rich must 
become richer, and the poor poorer, if our existing money 
laws are maintained. 

Seize, then, the present opportunity to secure a sound, 
sufficient, and equitable legal tender-money of the realm — 
something which the foreigner and speculator shall no 
longer be able to send abroad as merchandise, for his own 
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gains and to the serious injury of the rest of the community 
— something corresponding to our large population, exten- 
sive commerce, high taxation, and public indebtedness; a 
national currency, in short, that shall place the labouring 
classes on an equitable footing with those whose incomes 
they must provide in pounds sterling, at whatever cost. Do 
not be deceived by the false cry, that money for internal 
circulation must be made of gold; you know very well, 
that no one but the goldsmith wants gold, and that no sane 
person dreams of going to the Bank to change his legal- 
tender note for gold, except the few who want to export it 
for their own personal profit ; and so long as they can make 
a good profit on the transaction, it matters not to them 
that the labouring classes are injured by it. They are in- 
different to the fact that they are carrying off the national 
currency, the very life-blood of the social body, the all- 
essential engine to productive prosperity; and upon a suffi- 
cient supply of which the employers of labour are wholly 
dependent for legitimate profits, and the labourer himself 
for a just portjon of the fruits of his toil. 

Do not believe that we could not as well carry on every 
operation of industry, and with far greater benefit to the 
labourer, were gold to vanish entirely from the world. 
Money is not wealth itself, but only its current representa- 
tive. Be it made of what it may, it is not wealth so long 
as it remains the circulating medium of exchange, but only 
an instrument to exchange and distribute wealth. It is a 
legal warrant, that the portion of wealth it indicates belongs 
to its possessor, and enables him to secure that portion 
whenever he pleases, by exchanging the warrant for it 
when the party receiving it obtains a like power. And all 
these functions of money could be performed as efficiently, 
and at an infinitely less cost to the nation, by an imperial 
note circulation, guaranteed by the state, limited in amount, 
and receivable in payment of all taxes and duties. Such a 
currency existed in this country formerly, and the labour- 
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ing classes prospered under it, and such will exist again if 
you now do your duty. 

Fellow Countrymen, — If you neglect the present occa-. 
sion, you must be content to hug your golden chains, and 
continue to be the slaves of the millionaire "Mercator," 
and his followers. Lose not, then, this great opportunity 
of setting yourselves right in this all-important matter. 
Only secure an impartial and searching inquiry into our 
monetary system, and you will soon shake off your fetters 
and set industry free. Let your motto be " No CHAIN 
on industry ! no bank monopoly, but free trade 
in Gold." 

Your obedient Servant, 
J. H. MACDONALD, Lieut.-Colonel. 
U. S. Club, March 16, 1857. 
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PETITION FOR MONEY OF THE REALM. 

The following Petition was presented to the House of Commons by 
E. S. Cayley, Esq., M.P-., on the 4th March, 1856. 

" To the Honourable the Commons of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland in Parliament assembled. 

"The humble Petition of John Taylor, of Leonard-place, Ken- 
sington, 

" Showeth,— 

" That your petitioner has paid much attention to the subject of 
the currency during the last thirty-five years, and that he was one of 
the witnesses examined before the committee of your honourable 
house, appointed in 1848 to inquire into the causes of the distress 
of the commercial classes, and how far it had been affected by the 
laws regulating the issue of bank-notes payable on demand. 

" That your petitioner has heard with much regret the declara- 
tion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that it is not the intention 
of the government at present to put an end to the existing engage- 
ments of the State with the Bank of England, though the proper 
time has arrived for making a change if any alteration be intended, 

" That for at least sixty years, from 1778 to 1837, and probably for 
a much longer time, the Bank of England issued its own notes only 
as substitutes for large Exchequer-bills ; that the country paid during 
the fifty-five years, from 1778 to 1832, interest to the Bank of England 
to the amount of twenty-five millions seven hundred and twenty- 
five thousand pounds for this substitution ; and that, in order to 
obtain it, the Government has often been laid under humiliating and 
disgraceful obligations to the Bank directors. That had the state 
issued Exchequer-notes of small amount, instead of large Exchequer- 
bills, not only might the greater part of the interest thus paid to the 
Bank have been saved, but the Government would have escaped 
being placed in this false and dangerous position with respect to 
the Bank. In proof of what is here advanced, your petitioner begs 
to submit the following statement to your honourable house: — 

"Annual average Amount of Bank-note Circulation, and of 
Exchequer-bills held by the Bank, in Periods of Ten Years 
each. 

Years. Circulation. Public Securities. 

1778—1787 . . . 6,978,543 . . . 7,715,487 

1788—1797 . . . 10,761,158 . . . 10,231,388 

1798-1807 . . . 16,250,244 . . . 12,674,472 

1808—1817 . . . 24,374,077 . . . 22,847,375 

1818—1827 . . . 21,658,763 . . . 18,269,537 

1828—1837 . . . 19,215,050 . . . 18,257,442 

"According to this statement, during the twenty years from 1778 
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to 1797, the average amount of circulation was 8,869,8502., and the 
average amount of public securities held was 8,973,4372. During the 
thirty years from 1798 to 1827, the average amount of circulation 
was 20,761,0282., and the average amount of public securities held 
was 17,930,46U— a difference of 2,830,5672. per annum ; but as Ex- 
chequer-bills for the same period were funded to the amount of 
2,969,0002. per annum, this difference is accounted for. 

"During the ten years from 1828 to 1837, the average amount of 
circulation was 19,215,0502., and the average amount of public secu- 
rities held was 18,257,442/. 

"That your honourable house may form a correct idea of the 
disgraceful and dangerous position in which the Government was 
placed by being compelled to ask the Bank to discount its large 
Exchequer-bills with Bank of England notes, your petitioner sub- 
joins the answer which the directors returned to one of these appli- 
cations on the 6th of July, L814, a most critical period of our 
history : — 

"'Eesolved, — That the application contained in the said letter 
be complied with ; but after the remonstrances which have been 
made from time to time against the enormous and unprecedented 
advances of the Bank on Exchequer-bills, this court entertains such 
substantial objections to a further increase, that it would most 
decidedly refuse the present application if it were not informed 
that the public would suffer very serious embarrassment by it. 
In consenting, therefore, thus reluctantly to the accommodation re- 
quired, the chairs are directed to acquaint the First Lord of the 
Treasury and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, for their guidance, 
that it cannot grant any further advances, and expects such arrange- 
ments may be made-as shall tend to a very considerable reduction 
of the present enormous amount of these advances.' 

"The battle of Waterloo rendered it unnecessary to put this 
threat into execution ; but your petitioner begs to express a hope, 
that, after the perusal of such a letter as this, your honourable 
house will proceed without delay to adopt such measures as shall 
for ever put an end to a system of dependence on the Bank so 
disgraceful to the state, and so nearly proving fatal to the country. 

"Your petitioner would further observe, that the notes of the 
Bank of England at that time derived all their validity in the 
estimation of the public from the notion that Government was 
security for them, and from the knowledge that they were a legal 
tender in all payments to the Exchequer ; and that bullion would 
have been as readily imported by merchants in exchange for Ex^ 
chequer-notes as it was for Bank-notes, at such a price in those notes 
as would yield them a fair remuneration. 

"Your petitioner begs to say it is an error to suppose that 
these Exchequer-notes would have no positive value unless they 
were exchangeable on demand into a certain number of gold coins 
of fixed weight and fineness, or that they would suffer depreciation 
in public estimation, unless they were always convertible at any 
moment into a certain number of such coins. This is not a vulgar 
error, for the common people have never entertained it. It was pro- 
pagated by men whose reputation for knowledge, sense, and loyalty 
should have taught them better. 

" That the value of the . Exchequer-note is due to it, because it is 
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the money annually authorised by parliament to be employed in dis- 
charging the obligations of the state, and in collecting the revenue. 
When the payments due from the government to the people have 
been made in these notes, it is but just that the taxes due to the 
government from the people should be liquidated by the same notes. 

" That we had the use of Exchequer money in one form or other 
for more than seven hundred tears before it was destroyed by 
the passing of Sir Kobert Peel's Bill in 1819 ; and that since that 
time we have had no other money in use than that which is of in- 
trinsic value. 

"That Sir Robert Peel appears to have adopted the views of 
Lord Liverpool without inquiry, when he brought in his bill of 
1819 ; and that Lord Liverpool made a great mistake by represent- 
ing his own opinion to be in accordance with that of Aristotle. In 
jjroof of this charge against Lord Liverpool, your petitioner begs to 
refer to the oiiginal words of Aristotle, which are contained in his 
'Politics,' i. 3, and his ' Nicomachsean Ethics,' v. 8, 11 (Bekker's 
edition). 

"That on this subject Lord Liverpool says, in his 'Letter to the 
King on the Coins of the Realm,' 'The money or coin of a country 
is the standard measure by which the value of all things bought or 
sold is regulated and ascertained ; and it is in itself at the same 
time the value or equivalent for which goods are exchanged, and 
in which contracts are generally made payable ;' and then his lord- 
ship, in a side-note, adds, ' This definition, though not always so 
accurately expressed, is given by all authors from Aristotle to the 
present time, and there is no need of any particular quotation.' 

"But your petitioner would respectfully observe, that this defini- 
tion by no means expresses what Aristotle says, but something 
quite the contrary; for while Aristotle says, 'money exists' not by 
nature, but by law,' Lord Liverpool affirms it exists by nature only, 
not by law at all ; while Aristotle says, we may, if we please, alter 
its value, Lord Liverpool requires that it should possess an unalter- 
able value by making it consist of one metal— gold ; and while Aris- 
totle says, we may take from money all its value, even that which it 
previously had, Lord Liverpool seems to have had no conception of 
any other kind of money than that which possesses intrinsic value, 
of which value no power on earth can depiive it. 

"That these principles of money, as laid down by Lord Liverpool, 
were approved of and implicitly adopted by Sir Robert Peel, is. 
proved by his own testimony in his speech of 6 May, 1844, in which 
he says : — ' In the admirable Treatise on Coins, written by the first 
Lord Liverpool, a system of coinage is recommended which is in 
exact conformity both in point of principle and detail with the 
system which we have adopted ;' and he shows that the whole of 
Lord Liverpool's recommendations are embodied in his own system 
by saying, ' These are, in fact, the principles which regulate our 
present coinage. We have a single standard, and that standard, gold 
— the metal which was practically the standard for many years 
previously to the suspension of cash payments. The silver coin 
is a mere token, auxiliary and subordinate to the gold coin i the 
ounce of silver being now coined into 66s. instead of 62s., and silver 
coin not being a legal tender for any greater sum than 40s. By the 
abolition, in this part of the United Kingdom, of the promissory 
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notes below 51., you introduce the gold coin into general use for the 
purpose of effecting small payments ; you enable the holder of the 
smallest note to demand payment in gold, and you thus ensure the 
maintenance of a very considerable quantity of gold as a part of 
the circulating medium.' 

"Your petitioner begs to remark that Sir Robert Peel in this 
description omits to say that we had, in addition to gold, for many 
years previously to the suspension of cash payments, silver coin as 
a practical standard for all payments below 251., and to any amount 
above that sum at the rate of 5s. 2d. per ounce ; that this was pro- 
ductive of very great relief when there happened to be a run on 
the Bank, as was proved in 1 745, when the Bank staved off a stop- 
page, by taking up its notes, as was said, in crooked sixpences ; 
and that we had Exchequer-bills in circulation till 1741 as low in 
amount as and even as low as 5L during the earlier part of the 
century. 

" But the great difference, your petitioner begs to say, between Sir 
Kobert Peel's system of money and that which existed before 1819 
consists in this, that it -was the practice of our Government from 
the earliest ages to keep our own money of gold and silver in this 
country, by forbidding its exportation under severe penalties ; 
whereas Sir Robert Peel's bill, in 1819, authorised its exportation. 
With Exchequer money which would not pass current abroad, and 
gold and silver money which was not allowed to be taken out of 
the country, our former money was rendered essentially different in 
prinoiple from that which was introduced by Sir Robert Peel's bill. 

"But your petitioner would further say, that if Lord Liverpool's 
account of Aristotle's definition of money had been as correct as it 
is erroneous, it does not follow that for this reason it should super- 
sede a system which in our country is as old as the monarchy itself ; 
that if Aristotle had really recommended, which he did not, that 
none but coins of gold or silver should be the standard money of 
a country, and that these should be the equivalent in value, on the 
principle of barter, of the goods for which they were exchanged, it 
might not be for that reason the best system of money to be em- 
ployed in a state which had been hitherto accustomed to represent 
its highest amount by wooden tallies and paper-money possessing 
no intrinsic value ; above all, that when we had a debt of 800,000,000^. 
contracted in paper pounds, it might not be either wise or just to 
convert it suddenly into gold pounds. 

"That your petitioner, having thus pointed out some of the 
rrors of the bill of 1819, may with equal reason object to the Bank 
Charter Act of 1844, will be apparent, if he submits to your honour- 
able house the following evidence of its inconsistencies : — 

" 1, Though the Act of 1844 appears to regard the whole- amount 
of Bank of England notes in circulation as issued against securities, 
coin, and bullion, yet it does not allow the Bank of England to re- 
gard them all in that light. The Bank is as much compelled to pay 
all its notes in gold on demand, if they were presented for payment, 
as it would be if they had been all issued against gold and none 
against securities. 

"Thus that important word 'securities' appears to have no mean- 
ing in the Bank Charter Act. 

"Your petitioner begs to say that he thinks it very probable 
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there are many persons who, by the use of this word in such a con- 
nection, are of opinion that it conveys a notion of some security from 
which they may derive advantage ; and under that impression he 
conceives they are liable to suffer loss from a misplaced confidence. 

" 2. The Bank of England, by the form of Weekly Returns pre- 
scribed for its use by the act of 1844, is made to declare that the 
proprietors' capital employed in the Bank amounts to 14,553,000?. ; 
but your petitioner would remark that 11,015,100?. of this sum is 
the debt owing by the Government to the Bank ; and though the 
Government has given its consent that the Bank directors may 
draw bills to the amount of this debt, yet it compels the Bank 
itself to take them up when they come to maturity ; and that this 
is the case appears to be proved by the circumstance that the 
Government pays interest to the Bank for this loan of 11,015,100?., 
as if it were not intended to be paid, and therefore cannot be made 
answerable for the notes drawn against it. If a mercantile concern 
were permitted to draw bills on a party to whom it had lent a large 
sum of money, which bills it was understood were not to be taken 
up by that party, but by the concern which drew them, would it not 
find itself placed ere long in a very awkward predicament ? And 
if this is not the case with the Bank of England, is it not because 
it can claim some special exemption ? That exemption appears to 
your petitioner to consist in its being able to withdraw from circu- 
lation those unbased promissory notes, when their realisation in 
gold becomes difficult, if not impossible, leaving the sacrifice of pro- 
perty necessary to provide the gold in such an emergency to fall on 
other parties. 

"3. The Bank of England, under the act of 1844, states every 
week that it has issued a large number of promises to pay a certain 
amount of gold, one-half of which promises it shews that it cannot 
fulfil. Is there not some inconsistency in this ? On 26 January, 
1856, the circulation of the Bank amounted to 19,298,605?. Of this 
sum 9,698,580^. consisted of notes issued against gold, and these the 
bank was able to take up ; but 9,600,025?. consisted of notes issued 
against the security of the Government debt, and these the Bank 
had no means of redeeming in gold. Thus it promised to do what 
it could not perform ; and it trusted that it should be able to pre- 
vent this promise from being put to the test, by withdrawing those 
notes from circulation which might be presented for payment, if 
the public could get hold of them. Believing that these promises to 
pay in gold were made bona fide, many a man has given his own 
promise to pay a certain sum in these notes on a future day, and " J 
when the day comes he cannot fulfil his engagement because he cannot 
get other bills discounted by reason of the withdrawal of these notes. 
He is branded with ignominy, for not doing that which he was com- 
petent to perform when he promised to do it, but was prevented from 
doing by circumstances over which he had no control. The Bank 
is not censured for failing to fulfil its engagement, which it knew at 
the time it could not fulfil, and by omitting to fulfil which it has 
led to the distress, impoverishment, or ruin of multitudes of honest 
men. 

" Some will think lightly of this conduct on the part of the Bank, 
and blame rather the act of 1844, which has brought it into this 
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predicament ; "but others will be reminded of a passage in which it 
is said, 1 A deceived heart hath turned him aside, that he cannot 
deliver his soul, nor say, Is there not a lie in my right hand V In 
either case your petitioner submits that the act of 1844 is produc- 
tive of much mischief. 

" Your petitioner begs to state that if the truth alone were told 
with regard to the circulation of the 26th of January, it would 
shew that the amount of 19,298,605^ was made up as follows : — 

L Notes issued against bullion meant to be 

retained in the Bank ,£8,000,000 

2. Notes issued against bullion beyond the 

amount so retained 1,698,580' 

3. Notes issued against the Government debt, 

for which no bullion is provided 9,600,025 



^£19,298,605 

"This is, as your petitioner believes, the unvarnished account, 
from which it may be inferred, that if the Bank had been suddenly 
called on to take up its notes in gold, to the amount of 2,000,000/., 
or only one-tenth of the whole issue, it would have stopped pay- 
ment, or have avoided that disgrace only by causing a loss to the 
commercial classes of probably from one to two hundred millions 
sterling, to the great gain of the bullionist and usurer. 

" Your petitioner would now request the attention of your honour- 
able house to the following statement of the vast and rapid fluctu- 
ations which have taken place in the rate of discount since the 
Bank Charter Act of 1844 came into effect. He would previously 
observe, that as long ago as the year 1714, interest was forbidden by 
statute to be taken ' for the loan of money, goods, or merchandise, 
above the value of Si. for 100Z. for a year ;' and that interest above 
5 per cent, made the payment utterly void. From that time no 
higher rate than 5 per cent, was paid till 1839, when, from July to 
December, the rate at the Bank of England was 6 per cent. The 
reformed parliament led the way to this change by the repeal of the 
usury laws. 

"In January, 1840, the rate was reduced to 5, and in April to 4 
per cent. In September, 1844, when the Bank Charter Act came 
into operation, the rate was immediately reduced to 2^ and 3 ; in 
March, 1845, it was 2^ to 4 ; in October, 3^ to 5 ; in July, 1846, 3 to 
4^ ; in November, 3 to 5 ; in January, 1847, 4 to 6 ; in April, 5 to 7 ; 
in June, 5 to 6 ; in August, 5^ to 7 ; in October, 5^ to 9 ; in No- 
vember, 7 to 9£ ; in December, 6 to 7J. The number of changes 
from September, 1844, to the end of December, 1847, was twelve. 

"With January, 1848, the game began again; the rate was re- 
duced to 5 on January 22 ; to 4 on January 27 ; to 3J on June 16 • 
to 3 on November 2 ; to 2^ on November 23, 1849 ; raised to 3 on 
December 28, 1850; reduced to 24 on January 6, 1851 ; to 2 on 
April 25, 1852 ; raised to 2£ on January 6, 1853 ; to 3 on January 18 ; 
to 3| on June 2; to 4 on September 1 ; to 4j on September 15- 
to 5 on September 29; to 5£ on May 11, 1854; reduced to 5 on 
August 3 ; to 4| on April 5, 1855; to 4 on May 3 ; to 3£ on June 14 • 
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raised to 4 on September 6 ; to 4| on September 13 ; to 5 on Septem- 
ber 27 ; to 5£ on October 4 ; to 6 and 7 on bills at two and three 
months on October 18, at which rate it still remains. The number 
of changes since January 1, 1848, is 24, making altogether 36 changes 
in the rate of discount since the passing of the Bank Charter Act 
of 1844. 

"In the midst of these fluctuations, the Bank of England pur- 
sues its course with undeviating regularity and prosperity. If the 
rate of discount be low it has the whole of the notes issued against 
the government debt, etc., to discount with ; if it be high, the re- 
striction on the amount of those notes in use is compensated by 
the higher rate of interest : 14,000,000^., at 2£, being equal to 
7,000,000^. at 5 per cent., without reckoning the chances of further 
gain on a larger margin. The same advantages in their way are 
shared by all other banks and discount houses. But what an awful 
state of gambling does it reduce all business to ? And how true is 
it, that the working classes are by this system made to surrender 
all their gains to the money-lenders and usurers. 

"It maybe asked, Is there no rempdy for this frightful state of 
things % Cannot the Bank of England be supported without the 
periodical ruin of vast numbers of the commercial and manufac- 
turing classes 1 To this your petitioner begs to reply, that there 

IS AST EASY, NATURAL, AND IMMEDIATE REMEDY ; the terms of the 

act of 1844 have only to be complied with in that obvious sense 
which men of plain understanding would attach to them. When it 
is enacted, for instance, that 'there shall be transferred, appropri- 
ated, and set apart by the said governor and company to the issue 
department of the Bank of England, securities to the value of 
14,000,000^ , whereof the debt due by the public to the said governor 
and company shall be and be deemed a part ; and there shall also at 
the same time be transferred, appropriated, and set apart by the said 
governor and company to the said issue department, so much of the 
gold coin and gold and silver bullion then held by the Bank of Eng- 
land as shall not be required by the banking department thereof; 
and thereupon there shall be delivered out of the said issue depart- 
ment into the said banking department of the Bank of England 
such an amount of Bank of England notes, as, together with the 
Bank of England notes then in circulation, shall be equal to the 
aggregate amount of the securities, coin, and bullion so transferred 
to the said issue department of the Bank of England ; and the whole 
amount of Bank of England notes then in circulation, including 
those delivered to the banking department of the Bank of England 
as aforesaid, shall be deemed to be issued on the credit of such secu- 
rities, coin, and bullion, so appropriated and set apart to the said 
issue department ; ' — when in these express words the securities, 
coin, and bullion here specified are all three made to be the basis 
on which the Bank of England notes are to be issued, let the secu- 
rities be held responsible- for their share of the Bank of England notes 
so issued against them, and let the whole of the bullion be called into 
use to bear its share of the notes so issued against the bullion, and do 
not exclude eight millions of it from bearing its due proportion 
of responsibility, by confining it to the remainder. The act has 
given large powers, do not let them be limited by any private 
understanding or peculiar interpretation. 
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" If this were done, the circulation of Jan. 26 would present the 
following aspect : — 

Notes issued against securities .£14,475,000 

Notes issued against^bullion 9,698,580 



£24, 173,580 

" Here we have an amount of issues which would put an end to 
panics, prevent discounts from rising too high or falling too low, and 
diffuse cheerfulness, activity, and comfort throughout the whole com- 
munity. 

In addition to Exchequer- notes, it would be desirable that the 
Bank should issue bullion-notes in the form of Bank-post-bills, at 
seven days' sight. If they were drawn for a certain quantity of 
sovereigns they would denote weight and imply price, without any 
calculation, which would not be the case if they were drawn for a 
certain number of ounces troy. "With these bills remittances would 
often be made to balance foreign accounts, and the gold would not 
unfrequently be left in the custody of the Bank till the course of 
exchange brought back the note to an English merchant. 

" In conclusion, your petitioner would respectfully observe, that 
the money represented by these bullion-notes would be essentially 
the same as that which we have had in use in this country since 
the passing of Sir Robert Peel's bill, 35 years ago, and that the 
money represented by the Exchequer-notes would be essentially the 
same as that we have had in use in this country from the earliest 
times till the year 1819. The former is properly called 'Universal 
Money* ; the latter 'Money of the Realm.' Before 1819, and espe- 
cially before 1700, the government took no care to provide the 
country with Universal Money, being wholly intent on supplying it 
with an abundance of Money of the Realm. Since 1819, the govern- 
ment has been solicitous only to supply the country with Universal 
Money, and has utterly abolished the Money of the Realm. 

"Your petitioner most humbly entreats your honourable house to 
pay due attention to both kinds of money ; to provide for the issue 
of Universal Money, but on no account to neglect the circulation of 
the Money of the Realm. 

"And your petitioner will ever pray,'* 
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THE "TIMES" NEWSPAPER ON 
EXCHEQUER MONEY. 



We conceive the present to be a very fit time to recall the 
attention of those most interested in this important subject, 
and the public in general, to the opinion so strongly enter- 
tained three years ago by our contemporary, the Times, that 
it was perfectly competent for the Government of this coun- 
try to pay off the whole of the debt now owing to the Bank 
of England; and, instead of allowing that establishment the 
privilege it now enjoys of issuing £14,475,000 in bank 
notes upon the basis of that debt of government, and other 
securities held by it — should claim for the nation the just 
prerogative of issuing such paper money, and thereby ob- 
tain for the country at large, the immense gains arising out 
of the privilege, and which are now the peculiar perquisites 
of the proprietors of Bank Stock. It is very clear, that if 
such issues are made upon a sound principle now, this would 
remain at least equally sound, were the issue department 
removed from the Bank, and placed under a national estab- 
lishment. If a limit can be placed upon the amount of 
such issues now, they could be equally controlled by a 
different management; and when we consider that such a sim- 
ple change would SAVE TO the country something like 
a million A teak, we hope and trust that the views put 
forth by the Times, and which we gladly re-publish, will 
have their full weight with a Committee sitting in judg- 
ment upon the Act of J 844. 

On the 15th of April, 1854, the Times, after stating in 
detail the many privileges and monopolies enjoyed by the 
Bank, writes thus: — "These are no inconsiderable privi- 
leges; the question of their continuance may come before 
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Parliament next session, seeing that after August, 1855, 
they may be abolished upon twelve months' notice. When 
the Bank and its friends threaten to cut the connection of 
Government, does it not occur to them that the Govern- 
ment on its part might possibly be at least equally ready 
to sever its connection with the Bank ? The management 
and payment of the dividends on the debt, the power of 
creating twenty or thirty millions of money, and employing 
it for any purpose which may be thought proper, and the 
holding in its own hands some ten millions of the public 
debt, are none of them functions peculiar to bankers, or im- 
proper for Governments. The first might well be tran- 
sacted by a public office ; the second is an unndoubted Pre- 
rogative of the Crown; and the third would offer, in the 
possession of a convertible property, a means of dispensing 
with the machinery of balances and deficiency bills. It 
may come to be asked why Government should make a present 
to any Corporation of the profits derived from twenty or thirty 
millions of paper money, when it would be just as easy to ap- 
propriate the sum thus created to its own use, and thus cancel, 
by a stroke of the pen, something like a million a year from the 
charge of the National Debt ? If it be really found that the 
Bank which we endow so richly, and pamper with so. many 
privileges and monopolies, is, after all, unwilling to help us 
in a trivial economy, or deal with the customers who have 
created its capital, and provided it with a lucrative agency, 
it will have to be considered whether government cannot 
raise — by taking into its own hands the powers delegated to 
the Bank ■ — ■ funds sufficient to place the Government in a 
position of entire independence of any moneyed establish- 
ment whatever." 

The only observation we have to offer on the above is, 
that the reasons stated for the change proposed, are equally 
strong and applicable, whether the Bank was or was not 
" unwilling to help us in a trivial economy." Admitting they 
were, is that a sufficient ground for continuing what is so 
forcibly shown to be highly detrimental to the community 
at large, and beneficial only to the few proprietors of bank 
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stock? On the 20th of the same month, the Times returned 
to the subject, and wrote as follow: — "But the most mar- 
vellous instance of the extraordinary advantages derived by 
the Bank, from its connection with the Government, is yet 
to come. The ■ Government has borrowed from the Bank 
eleven millions of its capital, for which it pays interest ; and, 
in return, the Bank is permitted to create fourteen millions 
of paper money, which it can lend to the Government, or any 
fit subject, at interest. Thus, the Bank is placed in that 
enviable position which is popularly supposed to be so diffi- 
cult to obtain — that of at once possessing and eating its 
cake. The Bank has lent to the Government eleven 
millions, for which it duly receives interest; and yet, by a 
process almost magical, those eleven millions are returned to 
its coffers, and are just as available for the purpose of making 
money, as if they had never been lent at all. In fact, the 
felicity of the Bank is paralleled by nothing but the infe- 
licity of the Government, which, being possessed of the 
power of creating eleven millions of money, and employing them 
in buying up eleven millions of its debt, or any other purpose 
it thinks proper, delegates the power of creating this money 
to the Bank, and then borrows from its own creature the 
money it has thus enabled it to produce. The operation is 
very much the same as if a land-owner should lease a farm 
to a tenant at a pepper-corn rent, and then himself become 
sub-lessee of his own land at a rack rent. No one except a 
Government whose affairs are too large and too abstruse to 
be regulated by the homely dictates of common sense, would 
think of borrowing at all, while it had an exceptionable and facile 
means at hand of making money ; and the absurdity would 
not be diminished by the fact, that the very money borrowed 
was created by the agency of the borrower, and made over to 
the creditor in order to be lent to him." * * * * " Now, let 
us suppose the arrangement contemplated in the Act of 
1844 — a repayment to the Bank of all, the funded and un- 
funded debts of which it may be holder; and the cessa- 
tion, or rather the reverting to Government, of the power 
of managing its own debts, keeping its own money, and 
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issuing its own promises to pay — what would become of tlie 
Institution which, patronises Chancellors of the Exchequer, 
and talks of the public money and public privileges placed 
in its. hands, as if they were its own?" 

On the 11th May of the same year, our contemporary re- 
turned to the charge, and powerfully pointed out the advan- 
tages which would arise to the country, from our substituting 
a public department immediately under the control of the 
Legislature, in the place of the Bank, to manage and ■ con- 
trol the issues of our paper circulation, and for other national 
objects, concluding his article in these words: — "We have 
said nothing here of the enormous cost of the Bank of 
England— of the absurdity of borrowing our own money, or 
of alienating from the Crown one of the most lucrative and 
indispensable of its Prerogatives." 

Our space will cot admit of saying more here on this 
question; but we considered it our duty to place, the 
opinions of our able contemporary before the public, and 
especially commend them to the careful consideration of a 
select committee, appointed to inquire into the propriety of 
renewing the Bank's Charter on the same terms. 

Bankers' Circular, 14;A March, 1857. 
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UNLIMITED USURY LEADS TO UNLIMITED 
SWINDLING. 



A Third Letter to a Member of Parliament bt One 
or his Constituents. 



July 1st, 1854. 

Dear Sir, 

I am sorry to see by the Times paper of yesterday, that Mr. Glad- 
stone has brought a Bill into Parliament for a total Repeal of the 
Usury Laws. Those Laws have been partially repealed or suspended 
for some years ; and this suspension of them has already been produc- 
tive of immense mischief, and afforded great encouragement to 
swindling monetary transactions. I think you will give me credit 
for some knowledge of trading and banking transactions, in which. 
I have been engaged for more than half a century; and, from what 
has transpired during the present partial suspension of the Usury 
Laws, I have no hesitation in saying, that if our Government sanc- 
tions unlimited usury, they will virtually legalise unlimited swindling. 

A needy borrower, in the hands of a rapacious money-lender, when 
unprotected by the law, has oftentimes no more power to defend 
himself from oppression, than a weak wealthy man, in the hands of 
a sturdy beggar, would, without the law, be able to protect him- 
self from robbery. 

On the principle of protecting the weaker party, it was, of old, 
thought a very wise act on the part of Oliver Cromwell to lower the 
rate of legal interest from eight to six per cent. — it had been pre- 
viously reduced from ten to eight per cent, in 1625. Cromwell's reduc- 
tion was afterwards confirmed by statute in the reign of Charles II. 
Sir Josiah Child, who was one of the first and greatest promoters 
of British commerce, referring to this Act about twenty years 
afterwards, said — 

" To me it seems evident, that, since our first abatement of interest, the riches and 
splendour of this kingdom are increased Jour, I may say above sir, times as much 
as they were." 

In 1714, the legal rate of interest was farther reduced to Jive per 
cent., and Adam Smith, writing about sixty years afterwards, said — 

"In a country, such as Great Britain, where money is lent to Government at three 
per cent., and to private individuals, upon good security, at four, and four and a half 
per cent., the present legal rate (five per cent.) is perhaps as proper as any." 

But our modem economists, while they profess to act upon Adam 
Smith's views, have often failed to adopt his common-sense opinions; 
and, in their desire to immortalise themselves with something new, 
have not unfrequently taken up the mere passing suggestions 
of that able writer, and pushing their dangerous and exaggerated 
conceits into active operation, have brought great discomforture upon 
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the people, and justified the celebrated sarcastic remark of the great 
Napoleon on the modern science of political economy. 

To these superficial economists may be attributed the injudicious 
change there has been made in our Usury Laws. 

Under the commercial and monetary policy, by which this nation 
was formerly governed, no honest man thought of obtaining pecu- 
niary relief by paying an exorbitant rate of interest for it, nor was it 
needful for any one who was deserving of credit to seek relief by a 
process so ruinous. But since a spurious system of political economy 
has been permitted to take the place of that system under whiclf our 
national affairs were conducted with safety and honour through all 
the perils of the French war, we have been involved in many unne- 
cessary difficulties. This has been especially the case in regard to 
our monetary policy. In 1828, that experienced capitalist, the late 
Lord Ashburton, said, we had made a great mistake in the settle- 
ment of our currency in the year 1819. Instead of simply restoring 
cash payments, as they had existed in 1797 (which we ought to 
have done, and which many Members of Parliament thought they 
were doing), our professed economists obtained the sanction of Par- 
liament to an entirely new system of money. Of this new system, 
many of our more experienced capitalists predicted, that it would 
produce the troubles which were afterwards so terribly felt in the 
panic of 1825. During that panic, the Bank of England was herself 
compelled to pay to Mr. Rothschild, in the purchase of Gold, consi- 
derably more than its coined value; and from that time the old 
Usury Laws were far more evaded than they had ever been pre- 
viously. This was an evil which required a remedy. It might have 
been easily cured by rectifying the mistake we had made in our 
monetary system ; but instead of adopting the means which were in 
our power for removing the necessity for a high rate of interest, the 
same class of economists who had misled us in our new monetary 
system, assisted by the inexperienced statesmen who sat in the first 
Eeform Parliament, succeeded in getting the Government to suspend 
those legal precautions against excessive usury, which common-sense 
and experience have testified are essential to the well-being of the 
community. 

The old English laws against excessive usury were in the first 
instance partially repealed in the year 1833. It was then enacted 
that Bills of Exchange and Promissory Notes, not having more than 
three months to run or drawn within that date, should be exempt 
from the statutes against usury. In 1837, the provisions of the Act 
of 1833 were extended to Bills of Exchange and Promissory Notes 
drawn for periods not exceeding twelve months, or not having more 
than that time to run. This Act which, in the first instance, was 
only to continue in force until the 1st of January, 1840, was after- 
wards renewed; and is now, I believe, to continue in force until the 
year 1856. 

By these alterations in our Usury laws, the power of the money- 
lender over the borrower has been greatly increased, and has been 
often perniciously used, as may be seen by the evidence given before 
a select committee of the House of Lords in 1841. The change has 
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no doubt been a source of immense profit to a few" very keen money- 
dealers; but it is equally certain, that it has been a source of 
grievous oppression to many unhappy borrowers, who, in the hope 
of preserving their credit, have not dared to make their wants 
publicly known, and who have thus been left to the mercy of the 
money-lender. It has occasioned large losses to the great body of 
Railway Proprietors; though, to a few, of that body, it may have 
been immensely profitable. But great as these evils have been, they 
are greatly surpassed by the encouragement which the new usury 
laws have afforded to fraudulent trading transactions. Our Bank- 
ruptcy Courts are continually revealing cases, wherein needy, or 
weak-minded, or unprincipled borrowers have been made the tools of 
the avaricious and cunning money-lender; who, through their 
instrumentality, has been permitted to rob the unsuspicious merchant 
or manufacturer, without incurring the just punishment of the 
law — these foolish money-borrowers, having sacrificed their own 
credit and squandered the property entrusted to their care in the 
payment of exorbitant usury, the money-lender has ultimately 
absorbed the whole assets, and not left sixpence in the pound for the 
more confiding creditors. It is quite a mistake to suppose that the 
highest rates of interest are paid by those who offer the least security ; 
on the contrary, the parties who pay the highest rates are those who 
are obliged to give a pawnbroking security. They are those who 
dishonestly pledge, as their security, the very goods which have been 
entrusted to their care, on the assumption of their being honest 
tradesmen. These goods are frequently sold shortly afterwards 
greatly below their cost price, and this constitutes the source from 
whence puffing and advertising tradesmen are supplied with goods, 
which they are thus enabled to sell at prices below those at which 
they can be honestly made. 

Notwithstanding the strong evidence which was adduced before 
the Select Committee of the House of Lords in 1841, showing the 
oppressive, unjust, and fraudulent effects of the new Usury Laws, 
they have been hitherto continued ; so difficult it is to get men, in 
public matters, to admit they have been in error, and to rectify their 
first false step. But in this alteration of the usury laws, there has been 
the co-operation of two causes to perpetuate the existence of the 
error; a narrow-minded selfishness on the part of many persons, and 
some of them possessed of wealth and influence, to whom the new 
law has been a source of large private profit; and the mistaken no- 
tions of the modern economists, which are briefly embodied in a reply 
that was given to the same Committee in 1841, by G. W. Norman, 
Esq., he said : — 

"It seevns to me, that the interest of money, like the price of goods, lies beyond the 
sphere of legislation. I do not think it possible to fix the rate of interest any more 
than you can fix the price of goods." 

The plain and simple answer to this dogma of the new school of po- 
litical economy, is, that though it may not be possible to fix the rate of 
interest, experience has shewn that the rate of interest maybe placed 
under ft salutary restraint, and that it is just as possible to devise a law, 
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whereby an avaricious wealthy man may be prevented from exacting 
an exorbitant rate of interest from a needy borrower, as to devise a 
law by which a sturdy beggar may be prevented from enforcing by 
bodily strength his exactions upon a feeble rich man. In both cases, 
the offenders may break the law, and so render it impossible absolutely 
to prevent all injustice; but there can be no doubt that direct robbery 
has been greatly kept in check by the known legal penalty which 
awaits the robber if he be detected; and there can be less doubt that 
the old penalty against exorbitant usury was, and would be again, 
more than equally efficient in preventing indirect robbery by an 
avaricious usurer, inasmuch as he is generally in a position that makes 
his detection certain, and the retribution easy of attainment. 

Great as is the importance of this subject, I yet fear there are many 
who will be deterred from expressing their real sentiments upon it, 
lest they should be suspected of being themselves among the class of 
borrowers, it therefore becomes doubly necessary, that those gentle- 
men who are above all suspicion on this score should strongly pro- 
test against this iniquitous measure. 

I have not time to add more at present; but the mischief which 
has arisen from our relaxed Usury Laws, has already been so great 
that I believe it to be strictly true, that the total repeal of those laws 
will legalize unlimited swindling. Hoping, therefore, that Mr. Glad- 
stone's perniciously important bill (which it appears was brought into 
the House of Commons at the unseasonable hour of midnight, on 
Thursday, and read a first time yesterday morning, at one o'clock) 
will meet with the most uncompromising opposition from yourself and 
every Member of Parliament, who wishes to uphold British credit and 
English honesty. I remain, Dear Sir, 

Your faithful and humble servant, 

One of your Constituents. 

Postscript. — " The borrower is servant to the lender," says the 
scriptural maxim ; but there is no need that he should become the 
slave of the money-lender. To preserve the borrower from becoming 
the slave of the usurer, usury was prohibited among the Israelites. 
Under their system of money, which was only calculated for a state 
of simple barter, the wise law-giver of the Jews foresaw that the 
loan of money on usury, even on moderate terms, was calculated to 
bring the majority of the people into a state of bondage under a few 
of their more crafty and avaricious brethren. . To prevent this, and 
' to restrain the people from becoming involved in debt, the law of 
Moses wisely provided safeguards against these over-reaching and 
ambitious men, by prohibiting usury, by a periodical cancelling of 
debts, and by various sabbatical institutions. These safeguards were 
afterwards evaded by the wealthy ; and hence we may see, by the 
writings of the Jewish Prophets, that the weaker classes were op- 
pressed and brought into bondage to' their more wealthy brethren. 
Govetousness became the curse of the nation ; and the nation, for 
its punishment, was first brought under the yoke of a foreign power; 
and in the end its sceptre was altogether removed and the people 
dispersed. These events are recorded in Sacred History for the 
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benefit of those statesmen who are wise enough to profit by them. 
But when the Christian dispensation was introduced, a new system 
of money had been invented — a system of coined or symbolic money. 
The trade of banking had also been adopted among civilised nations. 
Both are alluded to by our Lord : the former when he spoke of the 
money bearing Caesar's " image and superscription," and the latter in 
the parable of the " talents." The experience of this nation has 
shewn, that when these systems have been judiciously acted upon by 
the Government, and due protection afforded to the people, both 
have been attended with great advantages. Under these circum- 
stances, a moderate rate of interest, restricted by law, has been 
found quite as beneficial to the borrower as to the lender ; but, under 
no system of money can an unlimited rate of interest be safely 
allowed. 



April Uth, 1857. 

The above letter was printed and circulated in July, 1854, -at the 
time when Mr. Gladstone, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, brought for- 
ward his measure for the entire repeal of the Usury Laws. Since that 
time the iniquity of the new system has received many flagrant 
exemplifications. In the case of that unhappy man " Palmer," it is 
more than probable, that if the old Usury Laws had not been repealed, 
no money-lender would have been found foolish enough, although 
some might have been sufficiently avaricious, to have encountered 
the risks which were incurred in that case; and it is highly probable 
that Palmer's career would consequently have been stopped before it 
had arrived at that stage of desperation to which it finally attained. 
The cases of Windle Cole, Gordon and Davidson, and many others, 
which have been allowed to undermine that high state of credit 
and confidence which used to exist among persons calling themselves 
" British merchants," would probably not have occurred, if the old 
Usury Laws had been undisturbed. 

But in no instance has the iniquity of the new system been more 
clearly exhibited than in that of a William Tyson, of Liverpool. 
In the Times paper of Sept. 11th, 1856, the report of Tyson's case 
in the Liverpool Bankruptcy Court is given, and, in the next 
day's paper, the following editorial remarks are made, which are 
too well justified by the judicial report of the case: — 

"A very extraordinary case in Bankruptcy was reported in our impression of yester- 
day. The affairs of William Tyson, late a corn merchant in Liverpool, were investi- 
gated before Mr. Commissioner Perry, at the Bankruptcy Court in that town. It 
appeared, that during five years and a half, for which time the bankrupt had carried 
on his business, his profits had amounted to £3,635 2s. lid. In the course of the same 
period, he had paid no less a sum than £-4,072 17s. id. for interest on loans to a man 
named Pemberton, besides a smaller sum of £185 5s. lOd. for law expenses in his 
capacity as attorney. The usual interest paid by Tyson to Pemberton was at the rate 
of 72 per cent, per annum; but on some transactions even that monstrous rate had 
been exceeded. Pemberton's account alone "was for £20,000. In it, there was one 
charge for interest on money lent at no less a rate than 120 per cent, per annum. The 
entry in Pemberton's account stands thus: — '1st April, 1852, lent you till the 13th 
inst., £100. My charge, £5.' Another entry records the loan of £100 for four days, 
Pemberton's charge for the accommodation being £2. Again, £3 is charged for the 
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loan of £100 for a week. Under these circumstances, no wonder that the wretched 
man was driven at last into the Bankruptcy Court. The only subject for surprise is, 
that he could have staved off the declaration of his ruin for so long a period as five 
years and a half." 

The Editor says: — 

" The first thing that strikes one is the utter folly of the bankrupt Tyson. It does 
not appear that he derived any personal profit or satisfaction from acting as Pember- 
tou's factor. He endured a most painful and protracted slavery, toil by day and anxiety 
by night — and all for what ? We can readily understand that occasions may arise, 
even in the course of the most legitimate business, when the merchant is driven into a 
corner through no fault of his own, and is prepared to pay an enormous rate of in- 
terest, once in a way, for temporary accommodation." 

And, after some intermediate remarks, he adds : — 

" It is impossible to conceive, that the bankrupt could be blind as to the inevitable 
result of his operations. Why, then, continue them in the face of impending ruin? 
There was no sufficient motive for roguery; for we presume men do not take to it to 
gratify a mere taste or inclination. Cateris paribus, we take it most men would prefer 
honesty to rascality. They yield to temptation; they are dazzled by the hope of gain; 
they are led astray by example. They will not do the Devil's work without wages, or 
the prospect of them in some form or another. Now, what had Tyson to gain by 
turning over Pemberton's money for him, and cheating his correspondents for another 
man's behoof?" 

But the question is not what Tyson was to get by this folly and 
wickedness ; for it is evident, that he belongs to that class of short- 
sighted men who easily become the dupes of others ; but rather, 
what the money-lender was to get by it? It appears that the money- 
lender has actually got a great deal of that money which those persons 
had lost who had trusted Tyson with corn and flour, and that he 
can now retain the money thus obtained, in consequence of our old 
Usury Laws having been repealed; whereas, if those laws had not 
been repealed, he would have been compelled to disgorge the money 
so obtained, and a great deal more in addition. He would, more- 
over, have probably found himself in a state of ruin, in regard to his 
reputation, more fatal than that which has been inflicted on his 
foolish client. The money-lender, unlike Tyson, was evidently a 
man of foresight, and foreseeing these consequences, the proba- 
bility is that the whole of this mischief would have been averted, 
if the Usury Laws had not been repealed. 

But when men are willing to be deceived, the plainest facts and ' 
the clearest evidence will oftentimes have no effect whatever upon 
their convictions. It was said by a very high authority, " If they 
believe not Moses and the prophets, neither will they be persuaded 
though one rose from the dead"; and we have daily exemplifications 
of this perversity in the human mind. In the same article of the 
Times paper, from which the foregoing extracts are taken, the 
existence of this infirmity is strikingly exhibited. After narrating 
these particulars, and knowing, as the editor of that influential paper 
must know, from the cases of fraud so frequently reported in his 
own columns, that such cases have greatly increased since the time 
when the Usury Laws were first partially repealed in 1833, and that 
they have increased in number and magnitude in proportion as those 
laws have been more and more abandoned; yet, strange, as it may 
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appear, the editor having by these plain facts established the folly 
of the new system, then adds the following remarks : — 

" We were, no doubt, perfectly justified iu getting rid of the Usury Laws. As they 
stood not so very long since in our legal history, they pressed unduly upon commerce, 
and compelled merchants to have recourse to a thousand shifts to do that indirectly, 
which they could have accomplished with much more advantage to themselves in a 
direct and open manner. The legislature has no more right to prescribe the price of 
one commodity than another, and money is just as much a commodity as corn, iron 
or cotton. 

The error of the Times editor in supposing we were " perfectly 
justified in getting rid of the Usury Laws," appears to arise from 
an ambiguity involved in the last clause, wherein he says: " Money 
is just as much a commodity as corn, iron, or cotton." To make 
the comparison perfect, he ought to be able to add: "And corn, 
iron, or cotton are just as much money as gold." If this were really 
the case, then the repeal of the Usury Laws might not be of any 
great moment ; for then the possessors of corn, iron, or cotton would 
stand upon an equal footing with possessors of Gold; but unfor- 
tunately, under our present Money Laws, this is not the case. 
Taking an illustration from the well-known game of whist, it has 
been remarked, that the knave of spades is just as valuable as the 
knave of diamonds, so long as neither of them is of the trump-suite; 
but when either of them is made knave of trumps, then the equili- 
brium is lost. It is just so with the exchangeable value of corn 
iron, cotton, or gold. In their natural state, and as articles of barter, 
they are placed on an equal footing ; but when an act of the Legis- 
lature makes gold the only medium in which taxes, rents, dividends, 
interest, or any other kind of debt can be legally discharged, then 
gold becomes clothed with the prerogative of the trump-suite and 
then those persons who are labouring to increase their store of corn, 
iron, or cotton, etc., may find the money value of their commodity 
frequently paralyzed, and themselves brought under the screw of 
those parties who employ their ingenuity and their capital as dealers 
in money: then, like Mr. Tyson, they may discover too late, that 
the knave of trumps surpasses all other knaves in his powers of oppres- 
sion. But while men are willing to be deceived, no facts or 
arguments, however plain they may be, can undeceive them ! 

While the present system facilitates the borrowing of money by 
reckless traders, who scruple not to pay exorbitant rates of interest 
for it, and who are ready to resort to any expedients, however dis- 
honest, to attain their object, it operates most prejudicially against 
those who wish to do right. In consequence of unprincipled men 
obtaining large portions of that limited amount of money which is 
employed in the Discounting Trade, the difficulty of getting it is 
greatly increased to honest borrowers. Railway property in this 
kingdom has been much depreciated from this cause. And, from 
the same cause, great injury has been inflicted on that useful class of 
persons, who employ many workmen in the production of com- 
modities for which payment is usually made in Bills, at three, four, 
or six months' date. One case has come to the knowledge of the 
writer. In this case, the firm employ about sixty persons, in a busi- 
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ness requiring considerable talent, capital, and attention. From the 
competition with which the parties have now to contend, they are 
obliged to give longer credit to their customers, and to pay higher 
rates of interest in getting their Bills discounted ; and the result is, 
that, after enduring all the cares and anxieties of carrying on a large 
concern, the partners get very little more for themselves than the 
salaries of mere clerks. No doubt there are thousands of others 
who are carrying on business under similar circumstances. Persons 
who thus employ large numbers of working men, constitute a most 
valuable part of the community; and our legislators will do well to 
rescue them from the power of rapacious money lenders. 

Under the operation of our old Usury Laws, we are told by a 
Bank Director, that for a period of more than 130 years, the Bank 
of England never charged for discounts more than five, nor less than 
four per cent.: while, in the short period that has elapsed since the 
repeal of those Laws commenced, there have already been more 
than forty changes, and in one small portion of the time, viz., 1844 
to 1847, Mr. S. Gurney stated, to the Parliamentary Committee of 
1848, the rate of discount for first-class paper had varied, at different 
times, from If to 10 per cent. He also stated, that he believed 
these fluctuations to be " advantageous to dealers in money," adding 
that, " all fluctuations in trade are advantageous to the knowing 
mail." Of course, the more these fluctuations prevail in our dealings, 
the more trade becomes a gambling speculation, and the more these 
''knowing men" draw into their own pockets the. profits of the in-, 
dustrious and productive classes. 

It is to be hoped, that the new Legislature will see the error that 
has been committed in abandoning our old Laws against excessive 
Usury, and will endeavour to get it rectified. 

The late Jeremy Bentham has the reputation of being the original 
author of the movement which has now resulted in the total repeal 
of our Usury Laws. Could he see the bad effects which have been 
produced, he would probably be one of the first to regret the change. 
It was said by him, in advocating another object, " That if rogues 
did but know all the pains that the law has taken for their benefit, 
honest men would have nothing left they could call their own." In 
making this remark, he little thought that the success of his own 
efforts to get rid of our Usury Laws would open the door to those 
monstrous and ingenious robberies, which are daily perpetrated 
under the name of Usury, and which robberies are now legalised, by 
his disciples having succeeded in carrying out one of his«cwn favorite 
projects. If the present system be continued, not only will honest 
men have nothing left to call their own, but the probability is that 
the race of honest tradesmen will soon become extinct in this nation. 
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